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feel as think themselves bound to feel, because
they believe that people in general expect it
of them.
But on the other hand there is, I am sure,
in the hearts of many quiet people a real love
for and delight in the beauty of the kindly
earth? the silent and exquisite changes, the
influx and efflux of life, which we call the
seasons, the rich transfiguring influences of sun-
rise and sunset, the slow or swift lapse of clear
streams, the march and plunge of sea-billows,
the bewildering beauty and aromatic scents of
those delicate toys of God which we call
flowers, the large air and the sun, the star-
strewn spaces of the night.
Those who are fortunate enough to spend
their lives in the quiet country-side have much
of this tranquil and unuttered love of nature;
and others again, who are condemned by
circumstances to spend their days in toilsome
towns, and yet have the instinct, derived perhaps
from long generations of country forefathers,
feel this beauty, in the short weeks when they
are enabled to approach it, more poignantly
still.
FitzGerald  tells   a   story of   how   he   went   to